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EASBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 





Asout two miles from the picturesquely-situated town 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, is the village of Easby, 
and near it the remains of Easby Abbey, which was 
dedicated to St. Agatha. It is a very interesting ruin, 
and the effect is much heightened by the surrounding 
scenery, and the River Swale, on the banks of which it 
is situated. In Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ it is stated to 
have been founded by Roald, Constable of Richmond 
Castle, about the year 1152. The manor on which 
the abbey stands was sold, in the reign of Edward III., 
to the Scropes, lords of ‘Bolton, who, from their atten- 
tion to the interests of this religious house, and the 
revenues with which they endowed it, came to be con- 
sidered as the founders. In the 16th Richard IT., says 
Dugdale, “ Richard le Scrope, of Bolton, meditated a 
magnificent donation to this house, for which he ob- 
tained a license in that year. This was no less than a 
rent charge of 150/. sterling upon the manors of Brig- 
nale, Caldwell, Clyff-upon-Teese, Thornton, Seward, } 
Middleton, Quernow, &c., for the support of ten addi- 
tional canons and two secular chaplains, to pray for the 
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and for their souls when deceased, as well as those of 
their ancestors. To this was added a condition, that 
the abbey and convent should also sustain twenty-two 
poor persons within the abbey for the good of the same 
souls. Thirteen years before, the same patron had al- 
ready bestowed upon this house the manor of Brompton- 
upon-Swale, then valued at 10/. 3s, 4d. per annum.” 
The abbey of St. Agatha at Easby was founded for 
what were termed Premonstratensian canons. The Pre- 
monstratensians were canons who lived according to 
the rule of St. Austen, as reformed by St. Norbert, 
afterwards Bishop of Magdeburgh, who established the 
society, about the year 1120, at Premonstratum, in the 
diocese of Laon, in Picardy. The Premonstratensians 
were also called White Canons, from their habit, which 
was a white cassoc, with a white rochet over it, a long 
white cloak, and white cap. They were brought into 
England shortly after the year 1140, and settled first 
at Newhouse, in Lincolnshire. Easby Abbey, there- 
fore, must have been founded about ten years after the 
arrival of the order in this country. They had in Eng- 





good estate of the founder and his heirs while living, 
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visited by their superiors at Premonstre ; and they con- 
tinued under the jurisdiction of the abbot of Pre- 
monstre and the general chapter of the order till the 
year 1512, when they were exempted from it by the 
bull of Pope Julius II., which was confirmed by 
Henry VIII.; and the superiority of all the houses 
of this order in England and Wales was given to 
the abbot of Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire. Tanner 
reckoned about thirty-five Premonstratensian houses in 
England*. 

There does not appear to be anything very remark- 
able in the history of Easby Abbey, or rather, to use 
the correct denomination, the abbey of St. Agatha 
at Easby. In the 26th Henry VIII. the total of the 
revenues of the house amounted to 188/. 16s, 2d. per 
annum: the clear income was 11l1/. 17s. lld. The 
site was granted, in the 4th and 5th of Philip and 
Mary, to Ralph Gower, and in the 14th Elizabeth, to 
John Stanhope. 

“* By the landscape-painter and the man of taste, the 
ruins of this house, combined with the scene around 
them, have never been contemplated without delight. 
But admiration and rapture are very unobserving quali- 
ties; and it has never hitherto been attended to, that 
this house, though its several parts are elaborate and 
ornamental, has been planned with a neglect of 
symmetry and proportion which might have become an 
architect of Laputa. Of the refectory, a noble room, 
nearly one hundred feet long, with a groined apartment 
below, every angle is either greater or less than a right 
angle. Of the cloister-court, contrary to every other 
example, there have been only two entire sides, each of 
which has an obtuse angle. From these again the 
entire outline of the church reels to the west, and 
though the chapter-house is a rectangle, the vestry is a 
trapezium +. Once more: of the terminations of the 
north atid south aisles eastward, one has extended 
several yards beyond the other: the choir also is 
elongated, out of all proportion. The abbot's lodgings, 
instead of occupying their usual situation, to the south- 
east of the choir, and of being connected with the east 
end of the cloister-court, are here most injudiciously 
placed to the north of the church, and therefore de- 
prived, by the great elevation of the latter, of warmth 
and sunshine. The abbot’s private entrance into the 
church was by a doorway, yet remaining, into the north 
aisle of the nave. To compensate, however, for the 
darkness of his lodgings, he had a pleasant garden, 
open to the morning sun, with a beautiful solarium }, 
highly adorned with Gothic groinings at the north- 
east angle. 

““ But to atone for all these deformities in archi- 
tecture, many of the decorations of this house are ex- 
tremely elegant. Among these the first place is due 
to the great window of the refectory, of which the 
beauties are better described by the pencil than the 
pen. This, with the groined vault beneath, appears to 
be of the reign of Genty III. North-west from this 
are several fine apartments, contemporary, as appears, 
with the foundation; but the whole line of wall, having 
been placed on the shelving bank of the Swale, has 
long been gradually detaching itself from the adjoining 
parts, and threatens in no long period to destroy one 
of the best features of the place. On the best side of 
the imperfect cloister-court is a circular doorway, 
which daplays the fantastic taste of Norman enrich- 
ments in perfection. A cluster of round columns, with 
variously-adorned capitals, is surmounted by a double 

* See Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.” 

+ Tre : a a figure where the four sides are neither equal 
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t Solarium, as the name implies, signifies a place exposed to 
the sun, and was applied originally to places on the tops of houses, 
where the Romans used to take air and exercise. In the present 
instance it means simply a garden or summer-housé. 
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moulded arch, embossed with cats’ heads hanging out 
their tongues, which are curled at the extremities, 
Above all is an elegant moulding of foliage. Not far 
beneath is a large picturesque tree, (perhaps truly) 
distinguished by the name of the Abbot’s elm. The 
abbey gateway, still in perfect repair, is the latest part 
of the whole fabric, and probably about the era of 
Edward III .*” 

This gateway has circular arches, which appear be- 
neath the pointed ones; and some antiquaries, puzzled 
by this combination, have conjectured that the circular 
arches were introduced at a late period, to sustain some 
real or imagined weakness in the original structure. 
But Dr. Whitaker contends that the masonry of the 
two orders is so indissolubly tied together as to render 
this hypothesis untenable. He therefore supposes that 
the combination is nothing more than one of those 
deviations from all order—*‘ one of those experiments 
on the effects to be produced by uniting the style of 
different ages, in which the architects of those days, 
though with far less boldness than those of our own, 
not unfrequently indulged themselves.” 





A BRIEF CAPTIVITY AMONGST THE CHINESE. 


Various papers have appeared in the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ having for their Object the gratification of the 
rapidly-increasing interest and curiosity with which 
China is regarded. That vast empire, in spite of the 
hereditary and official jealousy with which foreigners 
are treated, and the system of exclusion which is main- 
tained, is beginning to be gradually disclosed to us. 
Of late years a considerable addition to our stock of 
information respecting the social condition, manners, 
and customs of the Chinese has been gathered. We 
have still, however, many prejudices and errors respect- 
ing both country and people to be overcome. A 
foreigner who had merely sailed up the Thames, and 
lived exclusively in one of the narrow streets or lanes 
which skirt the docks or wharfs of London, would 
have infinitely better pretensions to describe the Eng- 
lish character than some travellers have to describe 
the Chinese, because they have visited the factory at 
Canton. “The Chinese,” says Mr. Davis, “ have, 
upon the whole, been under-estimated, or rather unfairly 
despised, on the score of their moral attributes. The 
reason of this has probably been, the extremely un- 
favourable aspect in which they have appeared to the 
generality of observers at Canton; just as if any one 
should attempt to form an estimate of our national 
character in England from that peculiar phase under 
which it may present itself at some commercial sea- 
portt.” 

With these remarks we wish to introduce some ex- 
tracts from a MS. journal of Mr. C. A. Hudson, who 
was second officer of the Argyle, on its voyage from 
Bengal to Canton, and who endured a kind of captivity 
amongst the Chinese for nearly a month, namely, from 
January 20 to February 18, 1835. The author does 
not tell his story very distinctly in the outset ; it will be 
necessary therefore to inform the reader that the Argyle 
was crossing from Luzon or Luconia, (sometimes called 
Manilla, from its capital) the largest of the Philippine 
islands, to the Ladrones, which lie off the south coast 
of China, near the mouth of the arm of the sea, or 
estuary, which leads up tc Canton. The journal thus 
commences :— 

“ At seven a.M. I left the ship in the first cutter to go 
on shore for a pilot, as our chronometer had stopped, 
and we did not know exactly where we were, but sup- 
posed ourselves to be some distance to leeward, in 

* Dr Whitaker's ‘ Yorkshire,’ vol. i., p, 113. 
+ ‘The Chinese,’ by J. F, Davis, Esq. 


——_ 
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consequence of having experienced a heavy gale from 
the north-east in crossing from Luconia to the La- 
drones. My boat's crew consisted of two pilots (one 
an Englishman, the other a Manilla man), nine lascars, 
and myself. 

“On landing, I went up to a hut, about a mile 
distant, with a pilot and one lascar, but I found no 
one that could understand us. On returning to the 
boat, I saw about thirty or forty Chinamen running 
away with the masts, sails, and other things belonging 
to her, and found that they had stolen everything she 
contained, a few of the oars excepted. The tide having 
ebbed had left the boat nearly dry. We attempted to 
launch her, but found that she was stove, either by the 
heavy rolling of the sea, or, as I have more reason to 
conclude, by the Chinese, whom we had before seen 
making off; for the lascars who had been left in her 
were totally incapable of preventing them from doing 
whatever they pleased, as we had not taken the pre- 
caution of bringing arms with us. A number of per- 
sons now came round us, and we walked up to a point 
nearly abreast the ship, and endeavoured to make a 
signal to her by waving one of the lascar’s turbans ; 
but, from their not sending a boat, I supposed they did 
not see it. A greater number of Chinamen here sur- 


‘rounded us, amounting, I should think, to about 150, 


and robbed us of everything we had, even to a part 
of our clothes. We now went on the rocks, close to 
the water’s edge, when, having taken off my shirt, I 
again tried to make a signal, thinking that, as it was 
white, and the ship not being above two miles from the 
shore, they might probably see it. We remained on the 
rocks till sunset, but no boat came. A man, respectably 
dressed, had been waving to us for some time from the 
top of the point. Thinking that he might not be so bad 
as the rest, and despairing of any one seeing our signal 
that night, we went up to him; he appeared very 
friendly, and beckoned to us to follow him; this, at 
first, I did not like to do; but so many being about 
us, armed with a sort of bill-hook, similar to those used 
by hedgers in England, I was fearful of giving offence 
by refusing, and did as he directed, telling the men to 
do the same. 

“The person whom we followed took us about two 
miles from the beach, where we found a pretty con- 
siderable village, upon entering which the inhabitants 
flocked about us to such a degree, that it was with 
great difficulty we could get along. Our conductor 
seemed to be the principal person in the village. He 
treated us very well, and gave us water to wash our- 
selves, though we had been pretty well soaked with 
salt water before; but it was followed by some rice 
and sweet potatoes, of which all the men seemed to 
make a hearty meal. I was prevented from doing the 
same, being very feverish, and having a severe head- 
ache, so that [ was glad when he offered us a place 
with some straw to lie down on.” 

No explanation is offered in the journal of the some- 
what strange circumstance that a second boat was 
not dispatched in quest of the first. ‘The captain would 
not surely suppose himself lying off a coast where the 
inhabitants, as in New Zealand, were fierce and 
daring cannibals ready to devour their prisoners. In 
point of fact neither the officer nor his crew were 
“taken prisoners,” as he terms it. “ The southern 
shores of China,” says Mr. Davis, “ from the innumer- 
able islands with which they are studded, have always 
given employment to a hardy race of fishermen, whose 
poverty, joined to their independent habits, have at 
different periods led them to combine in large bodies 
for piratical purposes.” This may help to account for 
the thieving propensities of the lower class of the inha- 
bitants of the coast who robbed the officer and his 
crew, without fastening on the entire people of China 





the epithet of “ Ladrones,” (i. ¢.. thieves, robbers,) 
which Magellan bestowed on the neighbouring islands, 
on account of the propensity which the inhabitants 
manifested to carry off whatever they saw. But to 
return to the journal. 

“The Chinaman who had been so kind asked us to 
go up to his house, making signs that he would give 
us something to eat. We followed him, and I believe 
that whilst we were walking up, twelve men might 
have taken every village within six miles of us, as they 
must have been all deserted. We were completely sur- 
rounded by men, women, and children, feeling our 
clothes and pulling off our caps. However, we arrived 
safe at the house, which was one of the best in the vil- 
lage, they being in general from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height; the first four feet built of stone, and the 
upper part of a small and well-formed red brick, with a 
tiled roofing. ‘The interior of this as well as the other 
houses I saw at this place was divided into two parts ; 
one appropriated for the use of the women and the 
other for the men, the females never entering the apart- 
ments of the males (the servants, who, I believe, were 
commonly slave girls, but natives of the country, ex- 
cepted). The place allotted to us was a kind of out- 
house, or shed, where all the agricultural implements 
were kept. We had here a hearty meal of rice and 
sweet potatoes, and had also a liquor given us, extracted 
from rice, and called in China ‘ chow,’ not very palat- 
able; after this we drank our tea, smoked our pipes, 
and went to sleep. 

“ After a good night’s rest, though rather cold lodg- 
ing, I went at seven in the morning to the top of the 
nearest hill, to see if we could discern anything of the 
ship, but in vain. We went back again and found a 
pretty good breakfast; after which the man of the 
house brought me a spy-glass, which he did not appear 
to know the use of, as he looked through the wrong 
end. I made him understand that I wanted to make 
use of it for a short time, and he complied with my 
request. I now went to the top of one of the hills, and 
saw several villages in different valleys: a short time 
after my return a man came and reported a ship in 
sight. On going to the side of the hill I saw a ship 
standing out from under a point to leeward of the bay. 
I knew her to be the Argyle, she-having drifted with 
the tide during the last twenty-four hours; and I went 
down to the beach and hoisted our signal, the ship still 
standing off. We remained there till sunset, but to no 
purpose. On walking up to the house we were fol- 
lowed by a vast concourse of people, whose curiosity 
appeared to be much excited by our colour, dress, and 
manners. On reaching it I found a great number of 
persons assembled to see the lascars, and after having 
minutely examined our skins, clothes, and hair, they 
dispersed. This evening we again ate a hearty meal of 
rice and sweet potatoes, and went to bed, or rather, lay 
down on some planks. 

“Went down next morning to the beach at seven 
o'clock, and finding nothing in sight returned home 
(for so we now began to call it), and ate our breakfast ; 
after which a number of persons came to see us as 
usual, many of whom were remarkably athletic in ap- 
pearance, and desirous of trying their strength with 
ours. ‘They put forward one particularly strong-look- 
ing man, standing about five feet nine inches, as a 
match for either the English pilot or myself; but upon 
trial with him and others, we found that their mus- 
cular powers were much inferior, the pilot who was 
rather a stout man, and about five feet seven inches in 
height, always throwing every one who attempted to 
withstand him. Went to the top of another hill, and 
found the place we were in had the appearance of an 
island, there being a deep, though narrow, bay running 
inland as far as the eye could reach, When we got 
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back we found our host dressed for going out. He 
made motions for me to go with him. I did so, and 
we walked about three miles, when we came to a large 
village ; and after passing through two narrow streets, 
crowded with shops, we went into one filled with China 
ware, teas, and different things, and fitted up very 
much in the style of a large chandler’s shop in England, 
there being a counter, with drawers and shelves, for 
placing the articles for sale upon. Here they brought 
out a tin canister, containing about twenty pounds of 
good white lead, the use of which I think they had 
some knowledge of. I likewise saw, to my surprise, a 
patent water-closet, such as are used in ships, complete, 
with the exception of the leaden pipe, which had been 
cut off; they seemed entirely ignorant of the use of it. 
I had hardly been in the shop ten minutes, when it 
was so crowded with people that they were obliged to 
remove me to an upper room, where only the more re- 
spectable were admitted to see me by paying so much 
ahead. They were very anxious to see me write, which 
I did. Sometimes they made me walk across the room, 
and were continually annoying me by feeling my flesh, 
taking hold of my frowsers and flannel waistcoat. 
Amongst the first who were admitted was a young man 
very well dressed, and upon my making him understand 
that I had been robbed of my clothes, he appeared to 
take greater notice of it than any one else, and held 
some conversation with the people who were exhibit- 
ing me. This individual, as I afterwards understood, 
was the son of the mandarin. Our exhibition lasted 
about two hours; we then attempted to go down 
stairs, but found it almost impossible, for the shop and 
all the surrounding places were thronged with people. 

“We got through the town of Maimee, for so I 
learned they called it, with very great difficulty, on 
account of the number of persons that surrounded us, 
and it was almost sunset before we reached the house. 
A conversation ensued, by which I learned where we 
were, and told him our situation. We then went to 
supper, and afterwards laid down to sleep; they at first 
locked us up at night, but now left it off.” 

After remaining here ten or twelve days, during one 
or two of which he was exhibited as before, until the 
curiosity of the people began to be satiated, an order 
arrived that the officer and men should be forwarded 
to Canton. His boat-cloak, which had been stolen, 
was restored to him. His host, though he shared in 
the profits of the exhibition, continued very kind, and 
invited him, during his stay, to a feast which was given 
by the old man in honour of his son’s wedding. It 
was a dull-enough affair, no females being visible, and 
the men amusing themselves with firing crackers, and 
burning pieces of gilt paper. The officer and crew left 
Maimee (which is a fishing station, but apparently 
populous,) on the 4th of February. The account 
proceeds :— 

** At seven p.m. we all, in company with our host, 
the old interpreter, and two soldiers who had charge of 
us, embarked on board a small boat. We found we 
were proceeding, by an order from government, to a 
large city called Yong Cong. At midnight we came to 
an anchor in a very narrow river, and remained in the 
boat till morning. 

“ We left the boat at six a.m. and went on shore, 
the people flocking round us so thick that we could 
scarcely make our way through them. Our host pro- 
vided sedan-chairs for himself, the interpreter, and me. 
They bore some resemblance to the English ones in 
shape and size, but made of bamboo; and the poles, 
which were fastened to the upper part, made, by a 
cross-bar, to incline sufficiently close to each other that 
the ends might rest on the shoulders of the two bearers. 
In this manner we proceeded over a very ‘lat part of 
the country, which was cultivated to such an extent, 
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that the roads were hot left wider than a narrow foot- 
path. After passing through several villages for about 
sixteen miles (the lascars and pilots walking), we were 
obliged to leave the chairs, and get into a small flat- 
bottomed boat, which brought us in an hour to a 
fine river, on the banks of which the large-walled and 
ancient-looking city of Yong Cong was situated. We 
went inside of it, and were all taken into a large outer 
court, adjoining the mandarin’s house, where we were 
kept waiting for about two hours, the people crowding 
round, and climbing on each other's shoulders to see 
us. We were then taken into an inner court, where 
none of the people outside were permitted to enter. 
Here the mandarin was seated at a table, with a deck 
before him, and surrounded by a number of attendants. 
On entering, I took off my hat; but one of the men 
who brought us in gave me a smart blow for not going 
down on the ground as they did, upon which the man- 
darin said something to him, and I was not compelled 
to do it. After hearing our story, through the means 
of a Peking interpreter, he particularly questioned us as 
to whether we came on shore with arms, and upon 
finding that we had not, he promised to send us on to 
Canton. We thanked him, and went out, following a 
man that led us*to a house where we were to wait for 
further orders. Here we had some rice and sweet 
potatoes given to us, and then retired to rest. Our 
bed was straw. 

* Along with the old interpreter, the two pilots, and 
one lascar, I went, at six o’clock, to see the Chinese 
soldiers exercise. There were about 150 or 200 of them, 
armed with a light sort of matchlock, the match itself 
being twisted round the butt-end of the piece, which I 
should think could not possibly stand more than three 
or four rounds without going to pieces. The officers 
were mounted on small ponies; the men’s dresses were 
all alike, though they did not differ at all from those 
which are worn by the people in general, being loose 
trowsers and frocks, made of blue nankeen, with a cloth 
cap, fitting close to the head, and turning up all round. 
We were too late to see the exercise, which was just 
finished as we arrived ; and the troops crowded round 
us, and began to haul us and our clothes about, ap- 
parently through mere curiosity; but their officers 
called them off, when they dispersed. The rabble then 
began to pull us about, so that we were forced to take 
to our heels and run up to the top of a neighbouring 
hill, where we kept them off by pelting them with 
stones; at last they came up behind us, and we were 
forced to run down to the town, the gates of which 
they were not allowed to enter, they being only inhabit- 
ants of the suburbs. We then returned to the house, 
the master of which asked me to write him something, 
and gave me a large sheet of paper. I wrote him the 
English alphabet, in large letters, to which I attached 
the date of our being there, together with my name, 
and that of the ship I belonged to; and he put it into 
a gilt frame, and hung it up in his best room. 

“The city, I should think, from the view I had of it 
from the hill, was nearly three miles in circumference, 
The houses were built in much the same style as those 
we had seen at Maimee. The walls, which were about 
twenty-five feet high, were in a very ruinous condition ; 
there were four gates to them, and a cannon at each, 
about the size of a 24-pounder, but not mounted. 

** At seven P.M. we embarked in a boat under a new 
guard of six soldiers, and continued on our way all 
night. At eight in the morning quitted the boat, and 
proceeded on foot through very narrow and bad roads, 
sometimes over barren mountains, sometimes through 
cultivated fields. Over the narrow plains huge rocks 
were to be seen in all directions, under the towering 
and terrific-looking fragments of which we were often 
obliged to pass, In the vicinity of these we stopped at 
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an old and magnificent-looking temple, into which our 
conductors went to pray, and after they had done per- 
mitted us to enter. It was beautifully paved, with a 
light-coloured stone, and part of a black rock close to 
the building was ingeniously inclosed for an altar, and 
contributed greatly to the ornament of the place. This 
day we travelled about thirty miles on foot, with 
nothing to eat but what sweet potatoes we could pilfer 
out of the fields in our way, and scraped with a knife 
that one of the pilots had kept.” Mr. Hudson states 
that a dollar a day was allowed by each mandarin at 
the different stations for the maintenance of the party ; 
but whether this was insufficient, or there was roguery on 
the part of the conductors or guard, does not appear. 

The details of the journey to Canton after this are very 
similar to what has been given, the party proceeding 
partly by land and partly by water. The writer remarks, 
—‘* The houses in all the cities and villages through 
which we had passed were built of stones and bricks, 
and tiled, and were on the whole very good. ‘The house- 
hold utensils, as well as the implements of agriculture, 
were very similar to the English; the plough was smaller, 
one man could carry it. All this time we had not seen 
anything in the shape of wheeled carriages, with the 
exception of three or four barrows and two carts, 
drawn by buffaloes, and the wheels of these were made 
of solid pieces of wood, about three feet in diameter, 
four or five inches in thickness, and narrowing towards 
the edges to not more than two, so that they cut inte 
the roads to a considerable depth.” On arriving at 
Canton they were released, on payment of the usual 
gratuity or exaction, which in the present case might 
have been charged as for “ service performed.” 

This brief and imperfect narrative is usefu!, as con- 
tributing a little to our stock of information respecting 
the Chinese. The writer had not opportunity to do 
much in the way of observation of a practical nature ; 
but he lets us see the Chinese character in a favourable 
light under particular circumstances. 

The entire nation appears to be controlled by a 
regular and well-established internal police; and as to 
the curiosity and rudeness of the rabble, let the reader 
just fancy the sensation that would be created if a 
Chinese was suddenly to appear in a provincial town 
of England. 


FRIBOURG SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
(Concluded from No, 279.) 


Tue road from Berne crosses this valley at the 
entrance of Fribourg. It descends from the heights 
opposite the town, and now enters the city over the 
suspension bridge. But the old road, which remains 
for the use of the inhabitants in its line, descends 
steeply into the bottom of the valley, winds along the 
banks of the river, and passing the spot from which 
the view is taken, it crosses the river three times over 
wooden bridges before it reaches the gate at the south 
side of the city. From thence the ascent to the upper 
part, where the cathedral and principal inns are situ- 
ated, is by extremely steep streets, rising obliquely 
upwards, and built one above the other; so that, in 
one place, the upper street is carried on stone arches 
over the roofs of the houses in the street below. Those 
who recollect the old town of Edinburgh will readily 
understand this. The distance saved by the new bridge 
is more than two miles, but this is a trifling advantage 
compared to the fatigue saved both to travellers and 
hurses, in the steep and dangerous ascent from the 
lower gate to the upper part of the town. 

The first view of the bridge from a distance is very 
striking; the cables on which it is suspended are 
scarcely visible, and it looks like a tight rope or long 





plank stretched across the valley. Two porticos, or 
piers, of solid masonry stand on each side, through 
which is the entrance to the bridge. They are built in 
the Doric style, and are seventy-five feet high from the 
foundation on the rock, and rise sixty feet above the 
level of the bridge. The width of them is forty-two 
feet, and the depth eighteen. On the tops of these 
piers are iron friction-rollers, over which the suspension 
cables pass, which are firmly attached to the solid rock 
on each side, at the distance of 160 feet from them. 
The road turns under the cables before it passes through 
the piers to go on the bridge. This was unavoidable at 
the north-east entrance, on account of the steep rising 
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of the hill; and on the south-west, or city side, the street 
to which it leads runs parallel to the river, and conse- 
quently at right angles to the bridge. A new approach 
in a straight line will probably be opened in time; but 
at present the buildings which are in the way would 
have required a great sum of money to purchase them, 
and the available funds are not sufficient. The foun- 
dation of the piers are on a hard and solid rock, and 
placed (for greater security) at the distance of thirty 
feet from the edge of the precipice. A small semi- 
circular terrace intervenes between each of the piers 
and the bridge, which add much to the elegance of the 
whole appearance, and afford room for the toll-houses. 
The view from them is most beautiful up and down the 
valley, and towards the Alps. A section of these ter- 
races is represented in Fig. 2. A is the foundation of 
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the pier; B, B, B, the rock; C, the terrace; D, a stone 
wall to keep up the earth and stones by which the ter- 
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race is formed. 
rollers over which the cables pass. 


In Fig. 3 are represented the friction- 
These rollers are of 
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cast-iron, and each supported on a massy block of Jura 
limestone, which is nearly as hard as granite. The 
whole pier is built of the same materials. All the blocks 
fit most accurately, and are hewn with fair faces and 
well squared. They are fastened together with iron 
bolts and straps, and every interstice between them is 
filled up with a strong mortar poured on in a liquid state ; 
so that the whole forms nearly a solid mass like a rock. 
The iron used in this part, which amounts to upwards 
of twelve tons, came from England by Genoa, was 
carried over the Alps by the Simplon, and by very steep 
roads to Fribourg. Notwithstanding the expense of 
the carriage, it cost 20 per cent. less than iron which is 
manufactured within thirty miles of the spot could have 
been procured. Fig. 4 gives a transverse section of 
the bridge as you enter from the terrace, 

Fig. 4. 
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The whole bridge is supported or hung on four wire 
cables, which are suspended in pairs from pier to pier, 
forming a curve, of which the chord is 870 feet, and 
the perpendicular bend in the middle is 55, where they 
come down within a foot of the road. This road, 22 
feet broad, is formed of fir-planks, resting on rafters, 
which are again supported by beams projecting on each 

B Fig. 5. side of the bridge, where they rest 
on in strong iron stirrups (fig. 5, A). 
eile) A raised path for foot-passengers, 
b | 6 three feet wide, runs on each side. 

| The hook at the upper part of the 
stirrup (@ a) is passed into the 

loop of a cord or wire, at the upper 
end of which is fixed a double hook 
(B), embracing two of the cables, 
| of which the section is seen at b 6. 
Thus the beams are suspended at 
both ends from the cables. They 
are 163 in number, and at the dis- 
tance of between four and five feet 
from each other. The rafters, on 
which the planks of the road are 
strongly fixed, lie across the beams, 
and are firmly bolted to them, 
which gives the whole road a con- 
siderable degree of stiffness. This 
is increased by an oaken railing, or 
parapet, formed of a succession of 
St. Andrew’s crosses, surmounted 
by a strong top-rail. The railing is rather massy 
compared to the rest of the bridge ; but it gives greater 
solidity, and serves to prevent the fears which a slight 
railing might have excited in those who traverse the 
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bridge on foot at so great a height. The top of the 
steeple of a church built in the valley is looked down 
upon as an inferior object. 

The cords by which the beams are suspended from 
the cables are each composed of thirty wires, about one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter; and as each of these 
can support, without breaking, a weight of 1200 lbs., 
and there are 163 pairs of them, they can sustain a 
weight of upwards of 5000 tons, equally distributed 
over the road, including the weight of the road itself. 

The cables, which we shall now more minutely de- 
scribe, are composed of similar wires formed into fifteen 
bundles of eighty wires each, they are not twisted like 
the strands of a hempen cable, but each wire goes 
straight from end to end; and the whole fifteen bundles 
are firmly tied into a cylindrical form by means of 
annealed wire wound round the whole, at intervals of 
two or three feet. Two such cables are placed close 
together on each side, and pass over the friction rollers 
on the piers described before*, 

To prevent the wearing out of the cables by the 
rollers, and to divide the pressure upon them more 
equally, the fifteen bundles are not tied into a round 
form at the place where they go over the rollers, but 
are flatted out, and form a strap a few feet long, 
They are then again united in the form of a cable till 
they reach the place where they are fixed to the rock, 
The manner in which the ends are secured is ingenious 
and worthy of description. An oblique tunnel is exca- 
vated in the rock in the direction in which the cables 
descend from the piers, to the depth of forty-five feet 
from the level of the road on the city side, and twice 
that depth on the other. At the end of this a vertical 


pit or well is made in the solid rock, to the depth of 

forty-five feet; and the sides of this pit are cut into 

bevelled cavities, as is represented in fig. 6. 
Fig. 6. 


A is the 





B B the vertical well, C C C the 


oblique tunnel, 
In this well are pillars of 


cavities in the side of it. 


* There is a distance of nearly thirty feet between the two pairs 
of cables, and as the stirrups are only twenty-four feet from each 
other across the bridge, the suspending cords converge as they 
descend to the road, this adds to the steadiness of the bridge. 
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masonry, the blocks of which are so arranged as to fit 
the cavities and resist any pressure upwards. Through 
the centre of each pillar is a small cylindrical bore, 
which admits of a cable of half the size of the main 
cable. At the bottom is a very large block with a hole 
bored through the centre ; the cable is passed through 
it, and fixed round a very strong piece of iron, which 
forms the anchor and bears the whole strain. Each 
main cable is attached to two others, which passing 
down the oblique tunnels and over friction-rollers at 
the entrance of the well, are secured at the bottom in 
the manner described. There are consequently eight 
such fastenings at each end, which bear the enormous 
strain of the cables. Room is left to admit of the 
lower parts being occasionally inspected. 

The cables were raised from pier to pier without 
much trouble, each of the fifteen bundles being raised 
separately, and then the whole firmly connected. The 
descending cords were then hooked on, the stirrups 
affixed, and the beams put through them. In this 
manner the road was carried forward rapidly and the 
bridge completed. The length of the cords were so 
adjusted that the bridge rises a few feet in the middle, 
which tends to prevent too great vibration. Here the 
hooks, which embrace the cables on each side, and the 
stirrups, which hold the ends of the beams, touch each 
other. The cords are gradually longer towards each 
pier till they are equal to the height of the piers at 
each end. 

Great pains have been taken to have every wire 
stretched equally, and the whole firmly bound together. 
They are separately painted and varnished, and the 
whole cable is painted white, in order to make the 
least appearance of rust conspicuous. 

The work, after some interruption, was begun in the 
spring of 1832, and the bridge was completed and 
opened to the public on the 23rd of August, 1834. No 
serious accident occurred, nor was there a single life 
lost, which is reflected on with peculiar satisfaction by 
the engineer and architect, M. Challey. 

We shall conclude this account with a short history 
of the construction of this bold specimen of modern art. 
Many ingeniously-constructed wooden bridges are to be 
found in all parts of Switzerland; and that over the 
Rhine at Shaffhausen, which was destroyed in the last 
war, has been celebrated for the boldness of the span, 
which was 360 feet. The idea of a bridge over the 
valley of the Sarine at Fribourg was more than once 
entertained, and proposals dnd plans were made; 
but the required height of the piers, and the danger 
from gusts of wind to a bridge so exposed, and which, 
if roofed in, as is the case with most of the_ Swiss 
wooden bridges, and essential to their duration, would 
present too great a surface to the storm, appeared 
insurmountable obstacles. When suspension bridges 
became more generally known, the idea of a bridge 
revived ; but all calculations of the expense of the com- 
mon iron chains, or rods of suspension, where iron is so 
dear, deterred any one from undertaking it. The same 
difficulty had led to the substitution of wire, of which a 
small foot-bridge was constructed in 1823 over the Fossi 
at Geneva; and in 1825 M. Leguin constructed a 
larger bridge of wire over the Rhone. On the plan of 
these M. Challey, a French engineer, who in partner- 
ship with M. Sequin, jun., had built a wire bridge over 
the Rhone at Beaucaire in 1829, proposed to erect one 
at Fribourg, and, after some negotiation, he contracted 
for it on the following conditions :— 

1. The ground for the works to be provided, and the 
approaches made for him. 

2. 300,000 francs (12,0001.) to be paid him as the 
works proceeded, and 

3. The receipt of all the tolls for forty years from the 
opening of the bridge. 

In consideration of this M. Challey engaged to finish 
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the bridge, according to the plans-agreed upon, at his 
own cost and risk, having the option of constructing it 
with two spans or only one ;—to keep it in repair for 
forty years, at his own cost. 

The option of a bridge with two spans was inserted, 
to satisfy some of the parties, who had a prejudice 
against so great a span as impracticable; but M. Chal- 
ley never for a moment entertained any other idea than 
that of a single bridge. The pier, which must have 
been built in the middle, must have been upwards of 
200 feet high, and have had a very deep foundation : the 
expense of it would have been enormous, and the effect 
far inferior. The whole bridge, as it now stands, cost 
M. Challey only 600,000 frances (24,000/.), an ex- 
tremely small sum considering the expense of the ma- 
terials. The wire was drawn at Bienne, from iron 
forged in the canton of Berne. 

The strength of the cables of suspension is calculated 
to be sufficient to support on the bridge, without break- 
ing, a load of nearly 500 tons. The greatest load 
which can be upon it at one time in carriages, horses, 
and men, does not exceed 160 tons. It was tried in 
the severest way before it was opened to the public ; 
for a train of artillery, of 15 pieces of large cannon, 
with 50 horses, and 300 men, passed over it on the 
15th of October, 1834. Soldiers marched and counter- 
marched over the bridge, and men were crowded as 
close as they could stand, on different portions of the 
bridge, which made it sink several feet at those points. 
On the 19th it was publicly opened, and above 2000 
persons were on the bridge at the same time. 


THE BULL-FROG. 
(From a Correspondent.} 

Tuls species of frog is found in almost every marsh 
and pond of North America. Its head, back, and legs 
are of a light green colour, more or less intermixed 
with small spots of brown; but on its sides and belly 
it is of a yellowish tint, fading almost to a dusky white. 
It sometimes grows to a very large size, the body 
measuring seven inches in length, and four or five 
across; and weighs nearly two pounds. It is seldom 
or never found at a distance from the waters it inhabits, 
living almost exclusively in this its favourite element. 
The following fact will give the reader some idea of 
the loudness of its note. Opposite to the fort the 
eastern extremity of Lake Erie is reduced to about 
three miles in breadth, and on its southern side is the 
town of Buffalo, Near this town is a deep muddy 
creek, with low and marshy shores, and here the bull- 
frogs are found in great numbers during the summer 
months. Standing at my own door at Fort Erie, I could 
distinctly hear their sonorous music booming across the 
water, although the distance was over three miles. 

Its favourite haunt is the shallower part of ponds, 
among the floating leaves of t’ > water lilies; where, 
in a summer evening, one may see vast numbers of 
their green heads emerging just above the lily-leaves of 
precisely the same colour. They are very wary and 
shy ; for on gently rowing or paddling a canoe towards | 
them, they give a quick snort, and instantly plunge 
into deep water. By approaching them with extreme 
caution, I have sometimes, however, surprised them, 
and succeeded in stunning them with the flat part of 
the oar. When dressed and brought to table, I invaria- 
bly have found them tough and fibrous, although many 
persons consider their hinder parts an excellent dish. 

Although naturally so shy and timid, I succeeded in 
taming one, after an intercourse of a couple of months. 
I was then residing upon the banks of a small lake, in 
the bosom of surrounding woods, which was well 
stocked with various kinds of excellent fish—particu- 
larly one sort—there known by the name of “ salmon- 
trout.” During the summer I used frequently to-angle 
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in different parts of the lake for them, and also would 
place floating lines across some of the convenient bays 
and inlets. My usual bait was a small live fish, to 
procure which I had to angle with a small hook, baited 
with a small worm, in the shallower water near the 
shore. One day while I was thus employed, I observed 
a large bull-frog perched upon a prostrate tree which 
lay partly immersed in the water. Having caught a 
sun-fish, just at the moment I first observed the bull- 
frog—and that sort of fish being the least desirable 
kind of bait for trout-fishing,—without unhooking it 
I swung it as near the frog as practicable. I saw that 
he anxiously watched the movements of the fish, and 
after some further attempts I succeeded in placing it 
within a few inches of him, when he darted quickly 
upon it, and had it in his capacious mouth in an 
instant. I then drew him gently towards the small 
skiff in which I was sitting; but as he approached it 
he struggled so violently, that he either let go his hold, 
or accidentally lost it ; for he disappeared in the water 
for a few seconds, when I observed his green head close 
along-side of his favourite resting-place, and shortly 
afterwards he ventured quite out of the water and took 
up his original abode. After this our first interview, 
I found him daily occupying the same place; and in 
order to improve our acquaintance, I treated him regu- 
larly to a sun-fish breakfast. When our daily inter- 
course had continued for some weeks, I determined 
upoy taking him prisoner. For this purpose I baited 
a large hook with a sun-fish which I threw towards 
him ; and the poor frog, unconscious of any harm, 
seized it with his usual avidity, when I struck the line 
somewhat smartly, and found that I had hooked him. 
I then drew him gently towards me, and after some 
fruitless resistance on his part, hauled him into my 
skiff. He seemed dreadfully alarmed on my laying 
hold of him, in order to relieve him from the hook and 
fish which he had nearly swallowed ; and having per- 
formed the operation without paining him more than 
necessary, and having detained him for half an hour, 
I then permitted him to plunge into his favourite ele- 
ment. I supposed that our acquaintance would pro- 
bably end here, but no such thing ; for on the following 
morning when I repaired to my fishing ground, I 
found him at his wonted station. I fed him daily as 
before, and could perceive that he allowed me to 
approach him much closer, without exhibiting the 
degree of alarm he had done at first. I one day tied a 
fish to the line without any hook, and after he had laid 
hold of it pulled him quietly into the boat, when he 
struggled violently, ejected the fish from his stomach, 
leaped overboard, aud swam to his place of refuge. 
Our intercourse after this became daily more familiar ; 
so that in the lapse of a few weeks he would mount 
upon the flat part of an oar when I held it close to him, 
and alight from it in the opposite end of the skiff from 
where I sat. Thither I would throw him a small sun- 
fish or two, which he quickly disposed of; after which 
he would jump over-board, or again mount the flat part 
of the oar, in order to be handed back to his resting- 
place. Soon after this he would take his accustomed 
allowance from my hand, at last permitted me to 
handle him gently, still however exhibiting some degree 
of timidity. After this I took him across the lake, and 
confined him in a hogshead, open at both ends, which 
I placed near the shore where the water was only about 
a foot deep. In the centre of the hogshead I placed a 
stone for him to perch upon, which arose just above 
the surface of the water. He remained a few days in 
this confinement, eating from my hand, until. one day 
I found him missing, and concluded he had been 
devoured by a minx or an otter. But on examining 
the shore for a short distance, I discovered him perched 
on a decaying log, close to the water's edge. On call- 
ing him by the name (Ralph) to which I had lately 
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accustomed him, I thought that he recognised my 
voice immediately. I took him in my hand without 
his attempting to escape, and returned him to his 
solitary abode. The next morning he again was 
missing, when I went in search, and found him near 
the same place as before. I now determined to watch 
his mode of escaping ; for which purpose I hid myself 
in the bushes close by. I had remained there but a 
few minutes, when I saw him spring clean over the 
upper edge of the hogshead into the water. The 
fact was this, that from his great muscular strength 
and agility he was able, at a single effort, to leap fairly 
over the top of the cask, which was three feet perpen- 
dicular above the top of his supporting stone. On j 
discovering this I removed the stone, and in its place 
gave him a floating piece of wood to perch upon, which 
I found to answer my purpose completely; for upon 
his making a spring the perch gave way under the 
effort ; he thereby lost his balance, and all his attempts 
were unavailing. Having satisfied myself of the prac- 
ticability of making a domestic pet of a wild bull-frog, 
I made a present of Ralph to the daughter of a friend 
of mine, who promised to be kind to him, and to have 
all his wants cared for. But I afterwards understood 
that the lake had been visited by a tremendous storm, 
which had overturned Ralph’s prison-house, when, of 
course, he escaped ; but whither, or what became of 
him, no one could ever tell. 

A friend of mine, who lived close to the outlet of a 
small lake, within a few miles of the scene of Ralph’s 
adventures, used to bestow a great deal of care and 
attention upon the rearing of young ducklings; but 
after all had the mortification to find his efforts 
fruitless. The old ones would hatch fine healthy 
broods; but as soon as they were strong enough to 
waddle to a sedgy stream that issued from the adjoin- 
ing lake, one or two daily disappeared, to the great 
annoyance of my friend. Having suffered those con- 
tinual depredations for two or three seasons, he one day 
witnessed a nice duckling gradually disappear under 
the water; but judge of his surprise when he beheld a 
huge bull-frog crawl out upon the prostrate trunk of a 
tree, with the duckling’s feet still protruding from his 
capacious mouth! The mystery was thus solved; the 
bull-frogs had swallowed all my friend's young ducks. 
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